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An understanding of dialect differences goes beyond 


the recognition that people talk differently: it concerns the way 
dialects differentiate themselves, the main déirtirences in the 


patterns, 
dialects. 


and the method of discovering the patterns of various 
This booklet is intended for those who need to know nore 


specific information concerning the patterns of Fnglish dialects, and 
who wish to begin exploring dialect differences on a first hand 


basis. 


Accordingly, the following issues are deait with: 


(1) 


observing language patterns, finding out about diaiects spoken in the 
community in which one livese, and how teachers can lvok more closely 
at the dialect differences that miqht be influencing what is 


happening in their classrooms: 
dlalect patterns; 
and sucial dialects; 
verb usage, and negativn: 


(2) a method of ooking at particular 
pronunciation differences in terms of regional 
(4) aqrammar differences, especialy suffixes, 
(5) vocebulary differences: and {6) the 


(3) 


investigation of culturally defined language use patterns, a topic 
that in some ways goes beyond the basic questions of dialect 


diversity. 
reading, 
(Author/A MH) 


Scattered throughout the text are indications for further 
and a list of references is provided at the end. 
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Dialects and Educational Equity 


Language inevitably plays a central role in education. [tis used as a means of transmitting 
information and ts an essential ingredient in the development and evaluation of particular 
educational skills. In addition, language ts a vehicle of social identification as people react to 
one another based on the way they speak. [he importance of lanquage in education, coupled 
with its soctal significance, makes it a key factor in the struggle for edneaticaal equity. 

Over the past two decades, a qreat deal of research has been undertaken on lanquage 
diversity tn Ainerican English. particularly among the economically impoverished and 
ethnically and socially tsolated members of our society—those groups who speak what has 
been labeled “nonstandard Pngqlish.” Research on these varieties has raised some fundamen- 
tal soctal and educational issites — matters that cannot be ignored by those vested with the’ 
msponsibility ofeducating all students Dialects and Educational Equity attempts to ad- 
dress some of these issues on the basis of what is curcently known about language variation. 

Onr concern as the dissemination of information relecant to the necds of practitioners, and 
the format ofthis series is destgned to highligh! this orientation. Each booklet is arranged in 
a question answer format, with the questions -epresenting the kinds of issues raised by piac- 
fiioners in surveys, workshops, and dischsstion qroups and the answers based on current 
research information addressing the concerns. The first two booklets, Dialogue on 
Dialects and Exploring Dialects, address preliminary concerns about dialect differences 
while the booklets, Speech Pathology and Dialect Differeaces Reading and Dialect 
Differences, and Lanquage Arts and Dialect Differences, address more specialized 
ediicational issttes At the end of each disenssion in the bookiets, certain other readings are 
suqaested for those who may wish Go pursue more information ona particular topic. 

Prartinoacrs and researchers in the areas of specialization considered have quided the 
development of these pobloations from the initial planning to the final products, In addition, 
stab consuitanrs atthe Center for Apphed Linquistes, Roger W. Shy and Peter A. Eddy, ad- 
vised on many phases of the preiee? Lance Vatter, of our staff, recearched many topics of 
televance, ond Marfene Zack attended to the fine details of typing, the original booklets. 
Finally Diane Bartosh. of thie Publications Program at the Center tor Applied Linguistics, 
Hoo loped be brontand vdited the fnabinanusenp Our apprectation is extended to these 
marabivts awed as die any anoncinens prot tittoners who originally brought our atten- 
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Preface 


An understanding of dialect differences qoes considerably beyend the simple recognition that 
people talk differenth: Phis recognition ts past the starting point for exploring the nature of 
these differences Many people are interested oF need to go beyond the superficial perception 
of clialect citferences to see bow the patterns of ranguage work themselves out in the varieties 
of English Phese people waat to know how dialects differenhate themselves, what the main 
differences in the patterns are. and how to qo about discovering the patterns of various dialects 
for themselves 

This booklet ws designed te take the vader beyond the casual level of curiosity about dialects: 
Hoscntended for those woo need to know more specie information concerning the patterns of 
Engboh dialects those woo wish te begin exploring dialect differences on a first hand basis. In 
sureoys. werkshops. and discussions many people have asked the kinds of questions about 
chalets represented Here la addinon to those people who expressed these concerns, we are in- 
debted to seceral individuals whe commented onan earher draft of this booklet Ralph Fasold 
(Oeorgerowe Chinerteh Bol becune Chloward County Schoot Susi om). and Willian Hall 
(Center forthe Study of Readhog have grea us valuable Conmnents that guided our revision 
of the warher text 
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OBSERVING LANGUAGE PATTERNS 


Realistically, we must admit that di:ferent dialects carry 
different social values. Because of theve values, some 
speakers may be put at serious disadvantages in certain 
situations, such as school or employment. Can anything be 
done to eliminate the inequities that are associated with 
dialect difference? ; 


There are two possible ways of dealing with mequites due to dialect differences 
One would be tecelmmnate the differences between dialects, the other would be to 
change the negative athtudes toward some dialects that are the souree of the 
We quifiers 

Lhimination of dialect differeaces is nota practical solution since variation is an 
Inherent characterste Of language Consider, for example. one small feature of pro 
nunclabor of the Paghsh language the vowel sound ina word lke tane or me 
Imagine haw these cords would be pronounced bu someone from Olio, compared ta 
someote tom Texe. Ceorga West Virgima, New Jereu. or Califorme Togo even 
further think about the same words spoken by an Austrahan, a West Indian, someone 
from Pando a Cockney speaker ot someone from india dn each case. the words 
would be Budish words with Bndhst proauncrations, but thee would sound quite dif 
ferent Phe oxstenee of carnations a basic fact about language, and the use of certain 
Vartable features im language te mark menibers af certain social groups is a basic fact 
about society Phese prnaples are nethkele to weld to efforts to chatige then 

Vhecother possibiit. elamaating the misconceptions about the siqnificanee of dhalect 
Ufferices neon workena at the htcel ef people's language attitides. Our language 
athtudes are shew bu the reactors that we hove te cifferent langtaqe patterns As 
Chad or acess then nate fareiage theg ale acquire a seboofatttides about what 
eqoud and agtoatas bad dan gaa usage: These behets then develop mito a set af 
OPMEneT ute te onde totale be the ak they speak Lanauade attitudes are aeneral 
Tostraped by thy rerrber. of a cu aral aneup. teadhag toca compnon ecaliation of eer 
apt aneiade patter sae tis necro ugh ise them 
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2 OBSERVING LANGUAGE PATTERNS 


How can someone go about finding out more about the 
dialect(s) spoken in the community in which they live? Is it 
possible for someone who’s never studied linguistics to do 
that? 


Ancone can become a language observer simply by listening raore closely to the 
spe cen of those around them dn fact. most people are already good observers of 
language, ma selective way Thats. many people will notice features in the speech of 
others but what they netice and how they interpret their observations is filtered 
through their attitudes and assumptions. For example. adults may notice that a child 
“drops the g's” at the ends of words like going or running. but will most likely fail to 
realize that they de the same thing [tis very hard to monitor your own casual speech, 
so you will often assume certain things happen because of what you feel is good or 
had abort language usage 

A good way to learn more about the dialect of a particular community is through 
direct observation [his is akin to the collection of data for a linquistic study, but a 
rigorous scentihe study need aot be aimed for Reports of dialect studies should also 
bea helpful quide and source of supplementary information. Such studies of cor: 
nity language patterns hove shown the need to consider both social and linguistic 
factors an order to understand the patterns involved) These should not be overlooked 
even ina more castal study since a distorted: view of the linguistic situation might be 
obtamed otherwise Careful observation of the speech patterns of community 
members taking mito account important social factors, 1s the most important step in 
describing a dialect 

There are a number ot different areas ins which dialect patterns can be noticed 
They may anvelve features of pronuneration. qremitir, vocabulary, or more general 
aspects of laaqnage use) When comparing twa groups for similarities and differences, 
altermant patterns (re where one group does one thing and the other group does 
another) cad dsnally be found i each area They can be documented by examples 
from the speech of members of the groups involved 


What social factors should be considered? 


Stites offanaie ge differences have fougd significant tanation between groups 
wlenitified: on fhe basis of age sector oname stabs, sex, ethnic group mentbership, 
and qeoupaphicab repent ber instaner, speacers in the 40 to 600 qe group will use 
bettas Gananage patterns that are chfferent froma qroup of teenagers In some cases. 
hiss hecatise teenagers adepteertan landquade patterns that are characteristic of their 
ade feweb and the tie of these: patterns. diminishes as they qet older Slang words are 
A Qood example: of thr. taimsitery staqe ian individual's language development, and 
theme ote canons promuneiebon and qrannnar features as well [nother cases. the dif 
ferenoes beteen the oad: arenps tem from cbfferent ianquage patterns that have 
heen acaped and willhe anantamed more or less throughout an individual's fife Inia 
North Caypeoliey oc coprieprtnmaety: foe example mierenbers of the clder ade GTOUp were found 
foopremenner wen l bhe coated and rear without an or soupd at the end The yoru iqet 
apeoers or the other and ea stentiy used enor on Ihe ends of seh words This 


Steatecoct Beate at area abate foe anduade: oatterne. of the commium'y are chang 
ey otdes chlorine orebecfing fhe qpeceh patterns they scquimed as children, 
ated ths ees getoene hoe the peftters Uhats bem acauivd eer cunenth: Age 
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terns of a commiunnty, since differences typicall, exist between age groups. This means 
that charactorstics Gf children’s language ma community should not be inferred from 
the speech of adults only. but that a balanced picture of the dialect should be based 
on the speech of mernbers of different age qroups 

The other social factors soctoeconomic status, vex, etanicity can operate in 
similat ways within a community so that linguistic and socal differences are often 
found to correlate (Region as a socal factor usually distinguishes between com 
munities mn differe at geographical areas) In addition, the dimension of style in speech 
has proven to be significant in investiqations of language patterns. Speakers control a 
range of patterns from which they choose, depending on how formal they think the 
situation is. With anintimate frend. someone might say something like whatcha feel 
hke dow’, with a cascal acquamtance mt might be what do ya fee! like doin’, and ina 
formal context, the sentence mht scund like what do vou feel uke doing. This is an 
example of how pronune yhon night chinge according to different styles, but you can 
also observe differences in grammar ana vocabulary The most regular patterns hee 
been found to occur in the more casial patterns of speech where there is less atte. 
tion to the language forms bemag used 

So, in observing language patterns, is important to keep in mind the social fac 
tors that interface with differences in language forms While it will be instructive to 
sample a range Oo. - ylew af thatis possible, the best one for observing the natural 
language patterns of a community the casual mode. 


Teachers have to deal a Jot with language and langquage- 
related matters in their daily lives in the classroom. How 
can they look more closely at the dialect ditferences that 
might be influericing what’s happening in their classiooms? 


In fac. teacher. because of the wor they are caned on to do, often want to know 
More about the language patterns of the community from which their students come. 
They can look in detail at the actual speech on their students in the classroom for one 
source of data This may seem hke a difncod task, qiven ed the other things to be ac 
complished in the course ofa day. however, with languag: at the base of so many 
Classroom activities. ican be most enlightening [tis also iniportant to investigate 
sttuatens Cutside the school contextias well where language is being used by students 
and other members of the communty This will provide | more balanced picture of 
the dralect) Although it will be useful for eachers to examine speech patterns ina 
general way. they wil cost tla de have identified certamn f atures that they have 
nooced an sonic students speech Par nistance. a stuicture that occurs in the writing of 


astudent may he ofinterest The teacher can observe the student's speech patterns to 


determine th the structure is part of the spoken dialect 


How can you tell if a language difference is a real speec! or 
lanquage disorder or is simply part of the dialect of the student? 


roy der te dammit iver ber from difference. one meas ire that con be relied 
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ones toed cathe coumman bo fram schieh the students come. (hen Ghee do not reflect a 


lope pe toorder They are tanedode chfferences that rey doserve further mvestiqa 
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Pathology) The teature about which the question of ditference versus disorder is 
raised may have to be examined qutte thoroughly befere a decision on its status is 
reached 

One imperctant port should be kept in mind while observing the lanquage of 
students, particularly those wha speak nonstandard dialects Given the orientation of 
schools to standard Eaglish usage. it would be easy fora teacher to interpret the cif 
ferences from: standard English in students’ speech as “mistakes.” This should be 
carefully ev.eded Dialect differences that may be noticed are not instances of poorly 
learned qretie © or retarded language developr nt, they are the products of rules 
which are just as regular and systematic as the es of standard English In fact. the 
observer will not Know exactly how these feat es should be used unless the rules in- 
volved have been figured out or are known Sc.ne features a teacher may not know | 
how to use at all 


Suggested Readings 


A Pluralisne Naten, edited by Margaret A) Lourne and Nancy Cenklin. provides a 
collection of artcles that deal with dialects and educational issues Within these, there 
hs considerable information provided: about specific dialects, as well as discussions of 
therr social significance This volume can be consulted for a more detailed treatment 
of many of the tsues raped in this first section The question of the impact of in- 
formation about chaleets is addressed by Roger Wo Shuy in “The Study of Vernacular 
Black Fralish as a Factor im Educational Change" For those interested in how a 
to hnical study ofa chalect commupity might be conducted. a detailed report of how a 
ige scale imvestiqation was done can be found in Feld Techniques inan Urban 

anguage Study by Reger Al Shay. Walt Wolfram, and Willam K Riley The topic of 
social factors in language samation ts covered in detail in the fourth chapter of Walt 
Woltrany and Ralph Woobasoils Phe Stade of Socal Dialects in Am vean English 
(The Socal Variable) 
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Suppose you notice a particular language item that one 
person or several people seem to use repeated’. Is it 
possible to check out that one item without going through 
the whole process of looking at all the dialect patterns? 


Tie nrost reasotabh: approa dite the investiqatioan of chalect differences isa 
sistemiats corqanied sted oe parhenlar structures: tn fact when too many features 
aoe vartenedh oat thie: sat: trae a real dander exists for both professtonal and tor 
pDrofessconar stadert. of lonanage The common techingue used by lnquists is to select 
eoparbediop stricta moe baate that steictire in deta and then move on to the in 
Vestdater ot qaother stractine While chis approach toposes certaim: hmtatons mn 
term aban oral desorption of a vanety. stinereases the potential for an accurate 
fescryateop of parteniae features 

[hie first steps on ister ma for chffercat lanauade ters are ready quite: simile 
Mibonat dneistsomiag be abies tecwogte formula. to describe certann rules, and they 

Q Hey have sore: detailed experience to gover how they approach their mevestigation 
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LOOKING AT PARTICULAR PATTERNS : 


Of language structures. anyone can make significant observations about language pat 
terns The procedure begins when an item in the speech of someone tincluding 
ourselves) is noticed For example in the context of a southern school setting, we may 
hear some children using forms like He home teday or You out Qur atteniien is 
drawn to the fact that other speakers might use He's hame today or You're out in 
these contexts, and we decide to investigate this structure further Wve. start listening to 
other childyen am natural speech situations, such as the playground or in the hallway 
(in order to gel a casual stuie of speech) Basically, we can listen for these structutgs 
anywhere that language is used ina natural way Our further mvVestigation suggests 
that these forms are net iust a sip of the tongue.” since they are found in the speech 
ef other communty members This idicates that we are dealing with a language frat 
tern that deserves a closer took We start writing down on three by five cards some of 
the vramnpies we hear ip the satural use of language tas particularly ‘mMportant to 
wie dow) exanptes vather than rety solely on memory It allows us to look back al 
the data and gives us ideas as to the organiation of spes tfc patterns 


Once you observe a particular structure, what else do you look for? 


Thete are several basic questions which auide all hnguistic analyses. In terms of 
dialect differenies. the aeweshqation focuses on fal what forms occur in other chalects 
itechmeaty calle a correspondence? and cb) the Linds of structures in which the 
form coeurs With this nmin lets return to our examples of He home to lay evd 
Yorcout (With reterenoe to the comespondence of forms, we observe that the dialect 
me question does notuse a form: where standard Paghsh nught use IS or ARE In 
other words the sentences fle home iaday and Yor out would -‘cire pond to Fie's 
home today and Youre catana comparable syle ot staedard English. Qur first ques 
bon then is aiowered fare simpy tor this vacoty. the difference ies in the presence 
of certann forms of the verb be as opposed to then absence Uh other cases, the car 
respondenee can be hetween two distinet items or sets of items, rather than a relation 
ship of presesice or absence} 

Phe second quester os a httle aie e difficult because it requites looking at the 
larquaqe contest surroum dng this tov: The questem for thos chalect structure is 
Where can a speaker manifest the absence of be? At tins pout, we turn to our ex 
ataples and start sanrrana exactin where the absence of be does mot occur Along 
th way Weomake certarn fupotheses thatwe cheek wth the cata This nvclves 


lesbain abot hea patter aeark: eqaimst the date and refornulating them if 


Meter asape [tes my Wootaster te stout here what we mean by leakrag ab some ete 
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amples such as He wants to home) or He should be here now (i.e. no examples like 
He should here now) This means that the pattern is lirited to certain constructions, 
namely the conjugated forms of be 

Continuing the search for further restrictions. we notice that there are no ex: 
amples of be absence when it would occur in standacd English as was or werg, that is, 
in the past tense We look at our data closely. checking out this hypothesis. This 
restriction turns out tc he supported by the data. The absence of be thus appears to 
be limited to present tense, corjugated formas 

We look further Can we limit it more? We can consider the subjects that occur. 
An examination of the data shows no cases of absence with the pronoun fas subyect. 
Is this iust an accident or is this a real pattern governing this rule? From our data, it 
appears that it micht be a genuine pattern, but in order to verify it we probably will 
need more examples with | We may have to start tistening again, taking down ex: 
amples vith 1 As we do this. we collect numerous examples, such as I’m first. I'm tak- 
ing it home, ete The fact that the verb form always appears when the subject is ! 
leads us to conclude that absence can correspond to IS or ARE, but tot AM. 

We could go on, and there are some more details of conjugatea be absence 
which actually would be included in our final analysis The important point here is that 
we systematically proceed, making a hypcthesis and checking it with the data: We must 
he willing to let the rule emerge from the actual data rather than our first impression. 


What if you don't seem to have enough data to answer certain ques- 
tions which come up about an item in the course of your observa- 
tion? What do you do then? 


Invariably, cer an questions do come up which weren't anticipated in the original 
observations With tape recorded speech sampies, we can simply go back and note 
certam things we chda't look at previously With observations made in other ways, we 
may ne to collectimere data In our example with be. we needed io go back and 
look ior cases with the pronoun Every closely. to see if any absence of AM occurred. 
Ast tags out. this case demonstrates gh important peint about observing forms. 
When looking for a pattern, you can’t look only at those cases in a 
dialect which are different from another dialect. In order to get an accurate 
pe ture you must lock at the aspects of similarity as well as differences between them. 
Sous really have to look atall kinds of cases with be in order to find the pattern of 
He obsenee 

Sometimes the secures of data mised do net provide enough instances of a par- 
boular stricture Por esempde suppose we dont have eaough potential cases of be 
vn DP to come 


' 


fe conciston abe whether the absence of AM takes place or not! 
Neoonohes that imest of the coaversations which serve as the daia do not involve first 
Henenoanaular tare. fiacase hke the. some supplementary data can be useful 

Ores, Of qettprg certarn types of structures is to ask teading qaesiiOns — Ques: 
Dons that nidht rans: the potential fer certain struchures fo ac us So, we might simply 
veh sortie persenal questions thet wana be expected fo be answere | in the first per 
cop What proneet ape ven aorking oto shop?) This trateay doesn't quarantee the 
Dogcaboertanm strattenes batat bas been used sticcessfally ina number of different 
ated 


Ho abs penabde to digas ctateqes to chateertarn forms danite daectly ‘Certain 
Poowof went dome. hemo heen created thot othee thes techmiqae The ideas lo set 
pp dats co that the pepe nse should sentan one of the forms 1 question For ex 
ope a ma wantin) te er cbt happens tacbe verbs when the sarbect mh we might 
St apoasupple task of chanqinrta stimuli sentence a non first person to first person 
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Inthe response Speakers from the coramunity can be onented to the task using sam: 
ple ttens unrelated to the forms m question (eg, “Here are some sentences that | 
wont you to change tke this Twill give a sentence lle He went to the store and you 
sey Freent te ne store, too") Then they are presented some stimulus sentences with 
Hee form question tg. Stimulus They gomy to the game, Response: ['m going to 
the game, too) These games are not particularly difficult to construct, and they can 
give access to sone forms maportant for the description However, it is important to 
we this kind of mforrmation only as supplemental data, since this ‘word game situa 
hon doesn't always give the same results as ordinary speech in hend with other data, 
however this direct ehetation of structures can make an important contribution to our 
understandiag of particular features 

"How do you know when you get enough information? It seems like 


you can just go on and on getting more information, but you have to 
stop somewhere. 


The problem of deciding when you have enough data is difficult for anyone 
undertaking analysis Basically. vou want enough data to get to the point where addi- 
bonal data doesn’t add anvthing particularly new to the understanding As a guiding 
panciples seme researchers use about 45 minute. oo an hour of free conversahon as 
the basts for an adequate sample of natural speech for one speaker Ar.‘ a practical 
Cutoff point of five speakers ma aiven social category (eq oniddle class urban Blac: 
teenaged mates. rural White Appalachian females over 60. ce) is sometimes used as 
A bass for studying the sect parameters of speech Obviously, these amounts may 
net always be approprate but they are typical of data bases that have resulted in 
some fairly representative: studies 


Suggested Readings 


fomone detaded bseussion ot how lingniste patterns can be savestiqated 1s qreen in 
“hela Methods the Sti of Sacral Dialect. the third chapter of Wolfram and 
Lascld’s Phe Study of Seta! Drateets i Amertcan & calish This provicles a detailed 
Uscisston cof the grethadds cused te obbar: casuiar specs! data, swell as some. ler 
mabe teapot ebtarmedg data Methods for nivestrpating reqronal differences are 

thes dibed ta Reger AD Shin oa Qhscaverng Amertoan Dialects as well Lor the most 
Dart hecrpbors cof partoghar lareets or diaiect features: comarny at leasta tire 
deserptrertoof fou the fata were obtamed and areca te 


PRONUNCIATION DIFFERENCES 


Dialects seem to differ considerably in terms of how words 
are prorounced. How widespread are pronunciation dif- 
ferences? 


Pcs ghee EER vane pe bsabelo tlhe: danaton dea ter thie reepeoneal clnyvtee bs cf 
bright boop thas etal fhe Ttferer et. are pehateed ter thas prombnciatoar of on 
vopamt asd ou! Sore blhonenee ate oarhediank, oractaban distineaishing reqianal 


o” wh. Re ee ono bfferenees at Bee aeoeheanban fertie. of the sectal diadects 
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Hhowever regional and se cal ptterences cannot be diverced fron: each other in pro- 
Nunetabion. they go hand oo bandon the establishment of different dialects. 

Although «4fferences in pionuaciation are widely recognized in our society, they are 
het always thought of in terms of particular “rules of pronunciation " Popular labels 
such as “drawl” “hwang “nasal and flat’ are sometimes used as cover terms for 
different regional pronunciation patterns In most cases, these labels are used to 
describe an overall mpresston rather than any particular pattern of pronunciation. 


What are some of the major vowel differences in the dialects of 
English? 


Several different Cowel patois stand out in terms of regional ariation in 
Aimertcan Paalish One promime: pattern involves the vowels in werds like time and 
bor tn nerthes a dialects. the “Long 2” ia words like time. side, and pie is actually the 
lapal produetiod of twee scel sounds. one something like the vowel ah (dictionary a) 
and anether something lik the sound of ee (chetionary @). The second vowel sound 
glides off the first, socdhat Gime is produced something like taém, pie as paé, and side 
asodéd Ta sone southern chaleets tor dialects of southern ongin in the North), the 
qhding vowel may be climimated) Pronunciations such as tant for tine, sad for side. 
andl pa for pre reflect this chfference although the actual quality of the a may vary 
considerably (trom cietonarn, a of bat to dof father) This pronunciation tends to be 
leas prominent whea the fo owim consonant as voiceless (like & ch. k. f). so that it 
would be inom common ina word dike side than mone hike sight. In the same way, 
Ihe ouldes of bow and bor may be ehamated in some southern dialects, giving a pro 
AuHetation bike BA beg the dictionary open 4) and bk respectively. The elimina 
hon of the qh des with te do and G05 a fanle well established characteristic of many 
dialects of Enqeshon the South amd one of the characteristics usually included under 
the dabet ofa southern draws’ 

Another vow pattern shoxseng reqonal vanatior is the difference between the i 
serand tas ded and thee sound an hed Before a nasal sound such asm, the dif. 
rence berween these Cotcels may be ehanated in seme seuthern dialects This 
Han that tents Tie pe and per and ter and fen would actually be pronounced the 
aattie fay thes speakers 

The ener btteren oes imesh sed above show carnation along a southern north, 
ere dimers bat there are coxceis wtieby show different kinds of geographic distribu. 
Bon Os cad the veateb most senoihte to reqonial variation is the “open a" (dictionary 
Bboy. sacha fees an ae ates categit. ete Phis vowel shows a range Of variation, 
forme thi cpt te eae oa father te thea af boat or ewer the oe (Hic Bonary W) of 
Paserk yore thy Phy Aeter pity ee Tyr tere pabbeapy coy teahath (ove methine lhe eater) This 
somos ss prebabyy (hy eet carbide Aimenean Enah bt requ: al diatect. The front 
reece gre torn ate bs Bad on rans alse quaiibe seroitece to reqonal vartations The 
Fatrqe prone caper: biter i n vonewhat mere sbtle than that for the open o 
caf fens Serer br cara abe, ropona vartateon nonetheless Phe oer mrrenen of this 
weetor hefner soared arts aerator to pecnotal sariation as qieated mp bee 
Paves Degg be thy a pa pare ator ee ent. eh as Mare mrarre: anid arerny 


Pike toma cae te fori hares ato nemenation of all three ater. te the clistinet pre 
} | 


Cr sonwel pare ae cree fom lee fliientce of aredtier Janegace stiehy yas 
l 


poses pattas ot Parrgh di aitlsriecet be the buen ab apa: of “spamtish on a Tahoe 


Neca yee frvefian hvpra bape 8 Hopueai eran cl Hae gamed of aafbaetece a. thre gise ad thee 
Peeveett cars doe tapth cee ge! pattern a. dor ed an sone CF verceoenuraserpiitpe: apy thre 


u 


vountbisss 6 Per ae nse ce etn geh cof Derg wothd bee promeuneced a. tha veyed of focet, 
<) that theme veuld be neo contrastan the e and 
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If the vowel difference. are linked mostly with regiona! dialects, 
what .vatures of pronunciation are related to different social 
dialects? 


Consonants are probably more promment than vowets in distinguishing social 
dialects of English However, consonant differences intersect with regional patterns of 
vanlation. just as regional vowel differences intersect with social differences. Three 
areas Of pronunciition differences relating to consonants have been widely described: 
the th sounds. rand band consonant blends There are many othez consonant dif- 
ferences as well) other works can be consulted for more detail 

th sounds. Probably the most widely recognized social iifference in consonant 
usage ts the pronunciation of these, them, and those as the stereotypic dese, dem, 
dose At the beginnmya of the word, the th may be pronounced like d, a stop conso 
nant The th sound of think, thank. and throw is different from the th of these (the th 
think is voieeles.. While the thin these is voiced) The voiceless th may be pro- 
duced something lke at (tink tank. trow) although it 1s not exactly the same. In 
general, the d for than these is more common than the ¢ for th in think. An interesting 
research finding about d for thos the fact that veriou. social groups actually differ in 
how trequenty this pronunciation is used rather than its total absence of presence, 
Middle class qroups may use this pronunciation te some extent in casual speech while 
working class groups simply use it more offen” This research fading counters the 
poprilar stereotype that working class speakers always use d for th and middle class 
standard English speakers never do A number of pronunciation differences are ac: 
tually mantested in this wae across sectal classes in Our society 

nother positions within a word, the thimay take on chfferent pronunciation 
characterbtics Inthe middle or at the end of a word, the th of author or tooth may be 
pronounced as fas in aiforor toot in words like brother and smooth, vo may occur 
(broruh. smiooe) This pronunciation ps mest typically found in working class Black 
commaunine veth the f pronunciation more common than the use of e 

rand) A nuinber of reqonal and socially significant pronunciations are also 
found on the rane} sounds After a vowel the ranay be lost. and an uh like vowel 
bschavacordbetonary cod may take ts place The cq or fou’ pronunciations for car and 
four are typroabot this carnation ba southern areas. the socalled “eles” pronunciation 
ofa word qices Corel tor Caradon ste for store The following a vowel may behave 
Hike rosa that sords tke talve and Bill inay be pronounced something like tabu or Biu 
And in some aistitias the fry he lost completely. melading the E before p (hep for 
Heiphor fisetter sett These rand! ditferences are linked for the mrost part wath 

eqn and thas tead te cary dnote coal sanifeance a northern orban areas than in 
msoothy ga scotyte xt 

consonant blends. One feature ot pronumeration that has beer: studied fe rly ex 
Dsrvely nowt er bo anmmatites concems the blending of consonants at the end af 
Word. Comsacnmant blen bn word hhe west Gt find (nd) and aet th may be te 
Hoced faa singbe cotsaramb asc ices fi andar’ bor alt social aroaps, the final 
Member ofthe Berd anoc be absent) hen the oext wore beams. with a consonant 
This oman fant Poth speaker wall eau things thi ires’side fir cats. or ae! 
porfedf ap casa speech Phere de onaderable: differede cin the: lass of final comsorannt 
When the fediewtni cord bagi uath comel howe. Structures hike omes ead. fir’ 
apples candi cord okt be niu homens (epic of comand elas. than caddle elas 
speeoh Cop vcnart bend reduction tr. partedlaky pro niment i working class Black 
COUPEE EEE aes 

Tha patter dew net after all Ghar at ther emeb ota word tas heme! ta thease 
Qo top sneha fod eat p and only takes place witht certon: combriations 
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of these: blends So it does not atfect items like sense or waltz, which do not end in a 
stop combination (they end in ans sound), nor does it affect items like col. jump, 
thank, or gulp where the first consonant is | or nt orn and the final member t, k, or p. 
Finally. should be noted that this rule affects words in which the consonant blend is 
formed by the addition of the ed suffix as well.as those where it is a part of the “base 
word” So, anaitem dike missed. formed with an st blend as in must, or talked (actually 
pronounced as tala) or bared (pronounced band) would be affected by this rule, 
making thern mis’ talk’ and ban’ 


Are the re pronunciation differences between clialects other than 
consonants and vowels? 


There are certainly other pronunciation differences in addition to simple conso 
nant and vowel patterns For example. there are some aspects of pronunciation which 
may affeet.a whole syllable. Syllables that are not sleessed within a word may be 
elimmated: In casual speech, practically ail speakers of English show this pattern to 
some extent, as melicated m pronunciations such as ‘cause for because and ‘bout for 
about This rule, however. may be extended considerably beyond these kinds of ilems, 
affecting items ranging fram Tectreity for electricity and el’phant for elephant to ‘tatoes 
for potatoes and ‘member for remember 


How about evpressive features of speech? It seems like you can 
really tell people apart by the way their voice sounds, like where 
they put emphasis and how musical their way of talking is. 


Characteristics such as “voice Guality” and “inflection” are often mentioned in 
popular discussions af social and ethnic differences in English dialects Although such 
references are offen vaque and unpressionistic. more specific reference to voice quality 
may ichide quahittes stich as voice “raspiness.” high and low pitch ranges, and 
general resonance Toa large extent, these qualities may be quite individualist 
However some features such as votce raspiess may dso be molded by community 
nonns For example a stylved use of raspiness among Black males has been sug 
aqested Wa woonae prehmmary studies 

Other charactenstcs have received a bit more attention, but the receerch base is 
wali not extraustee Several studies have suqgested that the range between high and 
low pitch used ain Black commumibes is greater than that faund in comparable White 
communities Chis of couse. would be a culturally learned behavior and totally 
varelated © trop geab race Ome study alse suggests that women in American society 
Iwptcally have a qreater piteh range distubuted aver a sentence than do nen. This 
Jond ot pitch distribution over a sentence ws what is commonly meant by the popular 
reference to Uinflection ” althonah linguists refer to this as intonation. Here again, the 
Teseac hh ewdence iw not definitive 

Ihas alse possible for the vhyuthin or “heats” of sytlables ina sentence to vary 
Pralish tupreaihy aes extra prominence ta the stressed wards ima plirase and tends 
fo pan teqether® the other sylables Soli a phrase such as bre eat fo the tore, 
meantanl store nmdght get areater prommence than the other parts Other lang laqes 
may ace a. equal beat to each af the sulle bles an the sentence, asin Pe went 16 tie 
sore Ton qe the mpresson af choppin sss to the speaker who tas learned the 
oonvephonal Padghsb tavnd avstem Dialect. of Paghsh influenced by other lanquages 
voll thi. tiamea systera may adept sacha difference on then dhythim. other. mfluenced 
ey Spanish and tha speken a Amencan Iidian comniimtcs m the Southwest may 
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It is safe to say that current knowledge of pronunciation is much more extensive 
with respect to basic consonant and vowel patterns than it is with respect to the more 
“expressive” aspects of pronunciation Much more research is require:| in this area in 
order to come to firm conclusions about che exact role of these factors in dialect dif- 
ferences. 


Suggested Readings 


A more comprehensive treatment of pronunciation features is given in Chapter Six 
of Wolfram and Fasold’s The Study ef Socie’ Dialects in American English. Informa: 
tion on pronunciation features of specific cialects is also available. including 
"Phonological Features” in Appulachian speech by Walt Wolfram and Donna 
Christian, and “The Sounds of Black Exglish” by William Moulton. There are also 
Numerous articles on particular pronunciation features included in the journal 
Amerwan Speech 


GRAMMAR DIFFERENCES 


How do dialects differ in areas other than pronunciation? 


Differences between dialects are also found in aspects of grammatical usage. Gram- . 
mar in this sense refers to the structure of words and sentences in the lanquage. For 
exaniple. the additan of sto a verb form to mark agreement with certain types of 
subjects (i walks compared to they talk) is a grammatical process. as. the change in 
word arrangement to signe! the difference between a statement and a question (from 
You are qomy to Are you qgomig’) 

Diffs cences between cialects in the area of grammar are generally more noticeable 
socially than those in pronunciation Studies have pointed out that nonstandard gram: 
Maheal features more often carry social sigma than promincation Pronunciation dif 
ferebees tend to he more readily tolerated. particularly regional “accents” 

In terms of the overall sostem: of Faglish. the areas of difference between standard 
ana nonstandard dialects are relatively few To a large extent, the grammatical 
systems of all ctialvets of Fnglish are the same Phere are certain areas, though where 
chverqence os likely te occ One of the places where a great deal of variation is 
found sin the use of suffixes (short fonns that attach to the ends of words) [he 
fanguade has a much more linuted set than fonce had. but there as still considerable 
diversity among dialects ta ther use of suffixes These suffixes indicate certain gram 
moaheal meanings on verbs nowns. and toa lesser extent adjectives and adverbs And 
odentalle research on the beter of baghsh indicates that vartation an the as. of 
these grammate al markers moet a recent development (existing m Fragland ! ng 
before settlement of the United) States) 


It seems as if there are a number of differences among dialects in 
how vers are used. What happens to suffixes on verbs? 


Some chalet. show a pattern where certansy sulfises may be absent on verbs 
where They would be expected in standard briglish) Les often suffixes may be usec 
th daces where they weald not be expeetedin standard Enalish Pluetuatton in ihe 


re) of saftixes can be expiamed more falhy in terms of spectic suffices 
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Several of the suffixes affeet verbs in the standard English gramii o. . ie Wy 
well as the nonstandard English system One ts the -ed suffix which is weed’ to mark 
past tense on verbs in cases like they walked and they have walked. This ending may 
be abser t toa greater or lesser tent, dependtieg on the dialect in question. As 
reported in the last section. however, this difference is really in the area of pronuncia- 
hon, although it affects a yraminatical form: [It has been found that all speakers will oc: 
castonally omit this particular suffix in a sentence like Yesterday they walk’ four miles. 
In some socially defined dialects. the sufix may be abser t more frequently. and in 
cases ik “esterday ther walk” a lot. itis more noticeable This Igher frequency and 
wider distabution of usage gives the impression that speakers of these dialects “drop 
the enchog of words.” and has even led some people to claim that such speakers do 
not know what past tense is Research has amply demonstrated, however, that this is 
acommon oronuncaton featare In some chalects, the process is used more frequent 
ly than an others. but the past fens. ending does occur in at least some instances and 
soitis “known by the speakers 

Phe other suffix that affects cerbs ts the os. used in the present tense to mark 
agreement with oertan subweets (third person singular present tense -8), as in the 
dog barks or the child plass tn the speech of menrbers of working class Black com 
Mianites, this suffis may be absent so that fe go or she have acar may be used 
Some absence of this satis fas also beer pete for members of Amencan Indian — 
commmimibes, although tas tepically more honted than the absence in Black working 
class commiumites 

One very Widespread eatite related to the use of this present tense suffix is 
dont: Even in varieties of Badhsh which sbow ne other noostandard usage of the 
third person os ste fs. don tiny be toed wah subjects which in standard use would 
call tor doesnt) Pais results in sentences tke She dont know and He dont like it 

One farther process documented in studies of English chalects relates to the use 
ob the os verbal suff. for the present tense In some Appalachian and southern com 
munities. the sathx has heen found onatents cath plural subjects as well as with? 
singular subjects as nore trends thes and people comes oper The s te ards not to 
be used ifthe subaeet os a trenoun (hee) accorhag to research evidence collected: so 
far With otter subiects the aiding maw be teed to vartiag extents, depending on the 
maliwadun -peakers 


Do other suffixes get treated differently by various dialects, or is it 
just the ones on verbs? 


Other wttae. oan aoa ton pattern. of difference bemceen chaleets, althisudgh 
Hy cadee. Cat pebhasy tes mobo ten! te have dion: extensive differences ta the case 
eHoeery rw of fie eff. otfectedis the plural to working class Black com 
mete baer ot to plaral oat uti bas been obuarved an plirases dike tio card 


Or i tira tmrok bo cote ceouthesnoor Appalachian chaleets: the plural suffix may te 
above ab oagth cede hab certo orth. and qaeasures paricutory when anemaeral ps 
ab ge thee er dee eet ode Phere are alse araeaquian plurals me Prdhsty 
hoot taka: tae fos bathe form the obaabin some other way Geet 
ee ya ot oeepabaes soutlaetn and Blick Commonimntios imrciiele 
mothe, cedar opeabteee sc that the may say tree: foots ar many sleeps, 
ferry vqeegane 
[hvodber sath thot cae wath mean i. the possessive «§ encing Several 


peg tan by batt ope Date bor peg a aver. Although one are cere freqqy My en 
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§ ending In possessive construction, using my friend book as a correspondence for 
the star dard my Jrend’s book A characteristic observed in some Appalachian speech 
is the use of the forms your'n and our'n in places where the standard form is yours 

° and ours (Ais'n and her'n oceur as well) 

For adjectives and adverbs. the suffixes that have nonstandard alternant usages 
are the comparative { er) and the superlative ( est) markers. In the standard pattern, 
these endings are used typically with words of one or two syllables (stronger, friend: 
ler) For some words with two syllables, and all words with three or more syllables, 
the patterns call for the use of more and most preceding the word rather than the suf. 
fix (more efficent, most foolish} For some speakers, this pattern differs in that the suf. 
fixes may be added to words that go with more ‘most in the standard patterns, 
resulting in forms like beautifuler, awfuiest: There ate also some irregular forms in the 
standard pattern that may be treated differently (for example, bad/worse/worst). 
Forms like baddest. gouder, worser have been observed in use. Studies of numerous 
dialects have documented forms like the ones mentioned here, indicating that non. 
standar’ patterns for comparative and superlative formations are not restricted to any 
particular group 


Speakers of some dialects use verbs differently, but not 
just in the way that they end the words. Are there other 
differences in verb usage beyond the patterns of suffixes? 


Three of the more important areas of difference with respect to verbs relate to some 
aspects of tense marking, agreement marking, and some special characteristics of the 
use of the verb be 

An earher discussion focused on the role of the ed suffix to indicate past tense, 
Some verbs in Endlish however. do not take this suffix for their past tense forms. 
These are the irregular verbs of Paglish and they form the past tense ina variety of 
ways, for instance. the standard pattern for know is knew and have known; for come, 
his came and hooe come Certain chalects do not follow the standard patterns In 
many workin cass coramunite. differences 1 the way irregular verbs form the past 
tenses have been mance ine hichng the fol owing patterns 


Requiarivation They growed alot theared, knowed) 
Pechanae of partensh 
anid simple past teams bce at atone cane hy 
Pia teent atreudiy (broke. said 
Uanaatker! bares, Pare chav ateade (oom: eat) 
Ditherentrrecaiian fovea, Phe brine at (dre: for dragged 
a Souter of thacse foyer. ca cu rep booby Pocduemeu arene perakens. feat workai|g ¢hass 
Comaraiitets Miers cu. ar mone pane en baer heer feud fer hae Inere ceqonally 


coreentp dyed 


One reste dapat tena made. the abs nee of the anchor verb face 
espeenalt bette best oy Pheer then before Phe, patton attuahy pesults fag pra 
Wut datew rahe wha bere the re alter bare tes beer cOomtrar ted fa the 's of fas 
it that tere candi Ngeothor fevatire that Laas laesns feael py se. Hera a kina class 
COPA ties th thes dite pat cae af dene fer nenian completion of an aenon as arf 
ore here te on Pe re dearne coal [bis should not he eeafise d aath the past 
Dataph foo ot he cerbde even thonah the forms are identical One as a mom 
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verb (I've done it) while the feature in question here modifies other verbs (lve done 
sojd it). This is a good example of an additional distinction that can be made in cer- 
tain working-class -lalects that does not have a direct correspondence in standard 
dialects. 

The agreement marking systems (for verbs and their subjects) of various dialects 
are often found to differ as well We already discussed agreement as related to the 
third person singular s Another wea of agreement involves the be verb forms. The 
standard pattern for be ietains many agreement distinctions that are no longer made 
with other verbs (Iam, it ts. you. we ‘they are, I/it‘was, you/we/they were). In many 
working-class dialects the agreement pattern allows the use of is and was with plural 
subjects (the dogs 1s, they was). This featu: in the agreement pattern for be is quite 
common, and it has been observed in many communities. 

Other characteristics pertain directly to the be verbs. A use of the verb form be has 
been noted in working class Black communities that, like done. seems to indicate an 
additional distinction This is found in sentences like Sometimes they be nice, where 
the verb form indicates an activity that takes place habitually (it happens at various in- 
tervals over a period ot ume). The use of habitual be must be distinguished from 
constructions which look sirnilar. but where this particular meaning distinction is not in- 
volved Observations of these language patterns have indicated that structures like 
They be here tomorrow and They be here if they could result from the absence of the 
auxihary forms ‘cll and would, respectively, and are different from the ‘habitual” use 
of be According to a number of investigators, the habitual use of be has only been 
noted in the speech of working-class Black speakers. 

Another characteristic pertaining to be should be mentioned before concluding his 
discussion This is the widely noticed absence of the form of be in certain cases lik.’ 
She not going or They nice which affects the patterns of usage of the verb forms is 
and are This feature was discussed in considerabie detail in the section on Language 
Patterns, but one additional point is interesting. The absence of are has been 
documented as a pattern in many southern and Black working-class communities, 
while the absence of is has been found mainly in Black communities. 


It's clear that the list of potential differences between 
dialects pertaining to verbs is quite extensive. Are there 
differences in other areas that are as significant? 


There are certainly other differences that are equaily as significant in terms of social 
acceptabikt, and estemtot oe among dialect of English One area is th. variation 
assoclated with patterns of negation. The use of sentences neqaed in more than one 
pliers a wilely nobeed and widely commented upon pattern Mast studies of 
dralects a working Claes communities note the patterns found in sentences like We 
didnt qe nauchere They couldnt finddino food. and lt dont never run good. These 
have heen deserbed an comparison with the standard patter which allows one 
begatve tooceur fa these cases. the neqative form attached te both the verb and 
the mdetinites nnerchere nef or adverbs (neeer In oder words the forms which can 
Carty peqaton are made to aqree with each other In seme scuthern and Black coun 
munities constr tie. hke Conudat nobody see a have beer motic ed) Such inversion 
babe a posable feature related to negation im bngsh. bur it fas been observed much 


lea otter amon quaker. 


Anither coramon but frei stasmatized feature of neqatien amote works 1 class 
deatects ta the ase efaerr This form oused to cemespotmd te stacdard Prqliet is. are, 
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found tt. An interesting pronunciation variation on this form is the use of hain’t by 
some Appalachian speakers Despite the highly negative attitude often expressed 
toward ain't. it persists in wide-spread use. and ts likely to be noticed in observations of 
many speech communities. 


In looking at the speech patterns of a community in terms of gram- 
matical features, then, the areas to check are suffixes, verb usage, 
and negation. Will this give a good basis for comparison of dialects 
and the description of grammatical! patterns? 


While these topics cover the move extensive arees of diversity among dialects of 
English, any observation will undoubtedly yield many more potential differences for a 
particular inventory The following is a list of some of the other areas where dialect 
differences have been observed in various studies, along with examples of those 
features mentioned 


L. Verds 
a prefix: |wasa goin’! ome 
double mocals {might could do at 


2 Pronouns 

relative clauses) There's a man lives clown the street. (avsence of who, 
relative pronoun) 

use of which like a conjuction They gave me a cigar ivhich they know | don't 
like cigars 

personal pronouns as subjects Me and him went. (use of object form) 

reflexives He found it hisself (also theirself) 
She did it her own self (split reflexive) 

subject repeat Ebought me anew car. (nonreflexive) 

plural forms of wou youll, you guys, youse, you'uns 


3 Adjyectioes 
them forthase Gace me some of them candies 
these here, chem there These here cookies are delicious 


4 Questions 
Indirect que hous baskecl them could they conie too (inverted pattern like direct 
questions) 


Use Ob rtacas a tag question chey ate dinner already. 0? 


Suggested Readings 


Grammatical featines are treated im depthoin Wolframi’s ane basold’s The Stud: of 
Socal Dialects in Amerncan English (Chapter Seven) Deseriptions of qraminete ai pal 
terns of speche chalets ame also available. Chapter Five of Wolfram: and Christian's 
Appalachian Speed and Chapter Pour of Pnglish iv Black and White (V0 [a Tits 
Grammar?) by Robbins Burling, are qood sources to consult for Appalach on é nglish 
and Black baghsho respectvely Treatment, of particular features are offen tamty 
techincal bait works bhe Lanquige in the Inner City by William abou, cat provide 
unportant detul when necded 
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It is easy to notice when people use words differently or 
use different words for the same thing. How do these kinds 


of variations fit into the picture of dialect differences in 
English? 


Most Americans cam readily ci cases where the word for an item in one region dif- 
fers from tuat used in another Whon travelers return home from a visit to New 
England talking about how fonie is ued where other areas tight use the term soda 
pop, pop, or soda. or wher northerners menton how & southerner uses carry in the 
sense of accompanvrig, a1 fe carrted her to the movies, they are referring to basic 
vocabulary differences: Thee differences are some of the clearest indicators of certain 
eonal diale ts that exist in the OS. Vocabulary cifferences can affect all classes of 
anguage stru tures. including peuns (eg. soda pe ‘tonic), verbs je.g., carry/take), 
preposttions ( q. sick fo at inomy stomach), adjectives (e.g.. right smart fella), and 
adverbs (eg. fell phunb asieep) There are at least several thousand differences of 
these types which have been catalogued in various studies of American speech forms. 
Vocabulary differe ces mae affect a range of topics, including such things as food. 
shelter, work. play. and the we. ther. In rural areas, expressions for the land, animals, 
crops. and farming apparatus are particularly sensitive to regional and local dif- 
ferences, so that there are more extended vocabulary differences associated with rural 
than wath urban hvimg 
The vast majyonty of vocabriary differences in regional varieties of English are con 
dered neither good nor bad they are typically viewed as quaint curiosities. There is 
little social value. associated: with saying spigot versus faucet, pail versus bucket, or 
qrinder versus sub these are simply accepted as part of the normal regional variation 
of Fnalish There are, however. some items which have heen stereotyped as vocabu 
lary chfferer os caring social values Se the use of ain't or inegular verb uses such 
as brung as a past form mag be tield as vocabulary differences which are socially 
stamateed In re. ity they are part of a pattern of grammatical rule differences, where 
certad types of neqatives car be formed with aut and irregular verbs take different 
forms in var is Varieties cb Bralish 


What about people who misuse vocabulary items, like som” of the 
things that Archie Bunker say:.. For example, he might say 
something like “‘I don't think the soldiers who ran away to Canada 
should get amnesia” or ‘'He’s the prosecuting eternity.’’ Don't these 
vocabulary differences carry neyative social connotations? 


Cortada lite. ot socabularu mses carnage law secral esteem asa tupe of 
meaiaproenmsns Phe ae ewer pafed alee (amin osta for arneste eternuaty for attorney) 
cece tocnesct aber fee Word. sound reasonably sama la many cases, the less 
fami kor fo epiaost ba the nore farmer arian souneling word 

Ipottaps aces a malaprepin thay be stunulated by stuatians i whieh a person 
fest th tia Eee pine preores troetivgl eae ated Jonequaege Vhs chasse esarnple Is the 
werk ape per ee a hoo atiompts te dse a pieme formal corddle class. educated: stule 
a 


eh pan he the hh the peaker donot enterly comfeatabie Alfhonugh these 
{ | } 


Hangs Paes stort oped ae Bunkers they are ba wd on genamne language sttie 
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tions T8 negative connotation is related te the fact that the person is making the 
pretense of being educated and not being successful at it These vocabulary dif- 
ferences are really very different from the genuine regional differences we were 
discussing above 


Where docs slang fit into the picture of vocabulary dif- 
ferences? 


Popular reterences to the term slang are fairly common This term seems to be used 
In several chfferent senses. as tuptfied m the follow aq examples: 

(a) They don't speak standard Engiush. they just use slang 

(b) Teenagers today use a dot of slang words, like “dude.” “chick.” and “far out.” 

(C) Basketball plavers have ther own slang, like “rebo.” Syumper,” and “chucker” 

In some instances, slang 1. used to refer to any variety of English that is not standard 
English Sola varety suf as that spoken by inner city Blacks or that spoken by rural 
Appalachian Whites might be referred te as a slang dialect This sense is illustrated in 
sentenc: (a) above 

Slang is also used to refer to certain word or phrase uses which have a strong con 
Notation of informahty: particularly as they are Compared with the words they replace. 
Referring toa man asa “dude” ora woman as a “chick” includes this sense of in 
formality These uses generally Have a short life span, arising quickly and falling just as 
quickly mto disuse Most typically. thee are associated with the teenage and early 
adult vears ima person's tite: This interpretation of slang is probably the most widely 
Used one. and certamly cuts across different dialects) However, those dialects that are 
associated: wath a sense of informatity would probably t> expected to have more items 
designated as slang than those which carrey a more formal connotation, 

Finally shang has heen used to refer toa specialized vocabulary associated with a 
Particular field of act, profesaon of trade Reference to a specialized vocabulary 
suchas that used by playground basketha | players. or a specialized vocabulary of 
dock workers tupthes this usa) In some cases itinay refer to secret vocabularies. 
stenias that of protestonal thieves or prostitutes This as the usage illustrated in (ce) 

Fonquists tend to ba awa from the use of the term Slang. although the one sense 
Wow hich thew sometiones use tes that dlisteated by tb) abe ve. Even here. however 
there can be much dsadreement over what words should be designated as slang 
Vibe thvte ay be otear cor aensts on same wards (eq. “chick “dude “fare at"). 
Hite ne mars other tems whens thee apaficatton is much more indeterminate eg, 
“heathy for imathenvatics oO hedie fer qoe a ined” for “termunated) Are alt 


Hoaiists Wal sometimes use fhe tern but aol, with a number of qualifications 


Sugyested Readirgs 


Vocabiiiar bff dare dees oo didmescedl aa nirmber af reports on redaierral 
Pe toot Praghah Phserork comer. pecple has gone inte: onipibne oe Enquistie 
Ataf the roped States an ba cumbeost component of this anvestaaton as 
eomabilarte: Aroma tie reports as attabhe is Fla Kirath’s A Word Geography of the 
Paster Posted Stans. Aor oe treatment of vocabulary Carations is aven in Dralects 
OF MNeertean Paghsl ty Carrali bt Reed A number of specific vocabulary features are 
discussed the articles mauded in Readings in Amercan Dialectologu. edited by 
Hareid Bon ged Gary N Undercood The pournol Amerncan Speech also provides 
deseripty bof datenesting vocabulary dermis on a cortinung basis A widescale survey 
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of regional vocabulary entitled “Dictionary of American Regic nal English,” under the 
direction of Frederic G Cassidy, is nearing completio: . and publications from this proj: 
ect should provide much more extensive information on current ditferences. 


LANGUAGE USE DIFFERENCES 


When you think about the way people in certain groups 

. talk, it seems like there are differences that go beyond prc- 
nunciation, grammar, and vocabulary. Do various dialect 
groups have other difierences related to language that can 
serve to identify them? 


Languaqe use as cultural behavior can encompass a wide range of patterns and it 
isnot limited to pronunciation. grammar. and vocabulary differences. To understand 
the commune ation processes within a particular group. investigators seek to find out 
what kinds of speech behavior are appropriate in what situations’ This may involve 
the use of particular naguistc forms (eg. when you should say please) or more 
general rules for mteracting (eg. when voll should keep quiet), For example. the rules 
tor apprepnate behavior within a cultural group may specify who should speak first 
when aman anda woman meet [fthe woman is supposed to start the conversation, 
according to the nibes ef a culture. then it would be considered inappropriate for the 
Man to speak first (and other ite rpretations might alsc be attached to such behavior). 

There may also be particular Janquage forms of language patterns that are called for 
nycertan) stations These may approach the quality of a ritual For example. in some 
cultares, then: mag be atual lke behaviors that are anpropriate responses to death, as 
Inwhat wou should sag (or dad te console famuly members. how you should conduct 
coremonh oaround the ecent and what should be sare then, and so on Studies of 
behawier amon cultural groups in tis country have demonstrated that such patterns 
existan- all cultures 


What are some of the differences between dialect groups in these 
patterns of lanquage use? 


A few oof the patteris bscovrred can be renhoned here as exaroples of what 
nmaht be eneomntered aoa comparison of langue use among various groups A 
number eb discasaops of problems a educatian ia canous Amencan tndian com 
Mamities hace adeate | that the ctildren seem reluctant to participate in the 
tlaeroomn Ti vestqefor abo hore examoed this situation front the oomilrunity 
perspertce hace neted thot there appear ta be different rules of language use that are 
Poconther Ia the comeninite from owtiel the clildren come. thee learn that uy many 
eitttahenys mvalvenctadetts and ctildren. the childrea may obser Sut should mot par 
Herpate an aug achee was Tt has heen sraqested that these differnt patterns of verbal 
Hoartetpation that have beer tearned om the cultural contest of the hone community 
Cea, te cotpat fea thie wat the bellres toteract a dhe a lasspeocry This bebawrar as often 
raoanterpreted by these cn the classic) a whe do not share the cuitural bach ground) of 
the Teefian children Tins a. an esampie of differences between groups im patterns 


@ tshich determine how when and if lanquaqe should be sed in various situabons 
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Other differences between grout s he m particular stules or forins of language use. 
Some of these are so clearly estadhshed that they have been given labels by members 
of the community, and they may be quite ritualistic in nature Very specific rules may 
govern how the language forms are put together Far example, a form of verba! 
behavior among inembers of certain Black communities that has been widely des 
cribed is known as “sounding” This game of msalts. also known in some places as 
“signifuing” or “playing the dovens.” usually myalves groups of young males and 
builds from a fairly low key starting exchange toa pomt of considerable verbal creativi- 
ty by the contestants The msults traded usually include slurs on the opponent and the 
opponents family Real proficiency i this verbal game is a valued ability among 
members of the cultural group Other examples of stylized language use can be found 
IN Various procedures Used in storytelling among different groups. Distinctive styles of 
telling stones may characterize the verbal art tradition of a community. These varieties 
Of speech events are often easy to identify because of their ritualistic qualities and are 
generally neh sources of language and culture data 

These instances are justia few ofa wide variety of culturally defined language use 
patterns that have been meestiqated Lanquage as a form of ¢ altural behavior, and as 
an identifying feature of cultural groups. in some ways goes beyond the basic ques: 
tons of dialect diversity. The two are however imevitably mtertwined in producing dil 
ferences m tanquaqe behewmor between groups, enclin contributing to the social at: 
titudes toward those differences 


Suggested Readings 


Language use differences are often treated within the topo of cultura! differences 
and much of the carher work dealt mainly with dist: ret language groups. Robbins 
Burl treats both features of separate languages and feature of differen: dialects of 
a tanguege oy Man's Many Voices Lanquage in Its Cultural Context, an excellent 
detatledl discussion of the topic Work on language use patterns of particular dialects 
Of Enghsh has so for dealt manly with qroups of Vernacular Black English speakers. 
Some useful references mm this area include Geneva Smitherman’s Talk and 
Testfyin’ The Language of Bleck Amenca and the coilection of articles edited by 
Thomas Kochman enttled Rappir and Sighn’ Out. Communication in Urhan Black 
Amenca dn the contest of useage patterns im ar American Indian population Susan U. 
Philips prowdes an nterestg study af -Porherpant Structures ond Communicative 
Competence “Nore Sprnas Chadron in Conanunity and Clas socom” 
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